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NEAT PLAID GRENADINES. | WEBER, CERNEA & 00., 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO FRIENDS. IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 


I have recejved a large Invoice of Neat Plaid | 
Grenadines at 374 cents. They are very reasonable, | No. 39 NORTH SECOND STREBT, 
and I would call Friends special attention to them | PHILADELPHIA, 
as they are just the thing for warm weather. 

2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 374. 


t 


| Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 


2,000 yards Neat Plaid Grenadines at 37}. assortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
N. B.—Friende desiring samples will please en-| trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
close a three cent stamp. | inspection. 
JOHN H. STOKES. | FURNITURE. 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila. Established twenty-five years by 


8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 
No. 526 Cattowar. Street, Para. 


E. McMILLIN, | 
MILLINERY, 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY AND SEMINARY, 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Will re-opeu next fall in separate school buildfags, each having its own school room, class rooms and 
boarding department. Karz A. Hannum, an experienced Teacher, has accepted the position of Matron in 
charge of the Girls’ School. The institution again becomes an Academy for Boys and a Seminary for 
Girls, in every essential particular. 

Lectures will be given twice a week during the winter term, before both schools at the same hour. In 
Drawing, Languages, Rhetoric, Literature, Mineralogy, Geology, Astronomy, Higher Mathematics and 
some other advanced studies, the exercises will be conducted, partly, in classes made up from both the 
Academy and Semisary. This arrangement is entirely practicable on account of the short distance of the 
buildings from each other (sitaated on opposite sides of the Street, 200 feet apart.) In Reading, Spelling, 
Penmaaship, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and all common branches, the schools will be entirely 
separate in classifisation. This plan secures like educational opportunities for both girls and boys, while 
it avoids many serious objections to the co-education of the sexes away from the daily oversight of 
parents. The instruction shall be carefal, thorough aad eminently practical. The Principal took a 
seven years’ course of study in New England, graduating at Exeter and Cambridge. 


A COMPETENT FEMALE TEACHER WILL TAKE CHARGE OF THE GIRLS SCHOOL ROOM, 


Other Assistants will be employed to aid in the school work, but no classes will be entrusted wholly to 
Assistants, however competent. As the Principal is responsible directly to his patrons for the progress 
of his students, he has adhered, the past year, to the following announcement, which shall be the rule in 
fatare: “ Every pupil in the institution is taught in some studies, often in all, by the Priacipal, who per- 
sonally attends to their classification and promotion from grade to grade, to the assigament of each 
weeks’ work to the divisions, and all cases of disorder and discipline.” Prof. J. M. Habel (at present ia 
Europe) has engaged to gite twenty-four Historical Lectures on the following sabjects : 

Confacius, Buddha, Ancient Greece, Alexander, Augustus, Clovis, Mohamet, Charlemagae, William the 
Conqueror, The Crusades, Ferdinand and Isabella, Luther, Heary VII[., Woolsey, The Hagueaots, Catha- 
rine de Medicis, Elisabeth, Richelieu, Wallenstein, Charles I., Cromwell, William of Orange, Peter the 
Great, Charles XII., Frederick I[., George Washington, French Revolution, Napoleon, Jefferson, Abraham 
Lincoln. Four othet courses of six each are guaranteed during the wiater term, embracing Philosophy, 
Physiology, Literature, Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, &c. Obarges, $4.25, $4.5) and $4.75 per week 
for the term, which opens for Girls Ninth moath 22d and Niath month 29th for Boys. Boys can remain 
at the Academy the whole year, including vacations. Send for circular to 


SWITHIN CO. SHORTLIDGE. 
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RAILROAD in” 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


_WRITE TO 
Gducational. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN. 


Swakremore CoLuees, situated on the West Chest- 
er Railroad, ten miles from Philadelphia, was estab- 
lished by Friends, to extend the benefits of a thorough 
Collegiate Education to both sexes, who may here 
pursue the same course of studies, and receive the 
same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a 
well regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation 

for four years, and includes, in addition to the Col- 
lege, x Preparatory School. 
The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatible witb 
the serious work of pursuing a liberal course of 
study, and among the chief causes of the inferior 
education of woman. 


Some further applications will be received for 
female students, in both Preparatory School and 
College, to enter in Ninth month, 1873. 

For Catalogue and further particulars address 

EDWARD 4. MAGILL, 
President of Swarthmore College, 
3m Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, 
Levi K. Brown, 


Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 
Henry S. Pratt, 
Darlington Hoopes. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the car 


will open for 1873-4, on the 2d of Ninth month. 
The instruction combines a partial, 


ing in physical industries. 


LER, Sup’. 


will re open Ninth month 22d, 1873. 


town, Burlington Co., N. J. 
8th mo. 10th, 1873. 6t 


The male department is ¢lready full for the ensuing | circular. 
year, 1873-74. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. tf 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. OO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tLe whole expense. 


of Friends, near Springboro’, Warren County, Ohio, 


or full col- 


lege course of studies, with’two hours daily train- 
For Catalogues con- 


taining full particulars, apply to DAVID CHAND- 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
For circulars 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 


NTELLIGENCEK. 





HASSLER & CO. 
No. 7. Wall | St, New York. 





“Gauentional. 


BRCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

This lnstitutiov, which has a healthy and beauti- 
ful location near the village of Ercildoun, Chester 

Co., Pa., will commence its next session on the 29th 
of Ninth month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 
department. 

Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 4 

For circulars and full particulars ag the 
Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, 
2m Ercildoun, Chester ~~ Ba 


eee ee re rere eee 


DELAWARE INSTITUTE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, lately known as Taylor & Jackson's 
Acedemy, at Wilmington, Del., will re-open Ninth 
mo. lst. <A few girls will be received to board in 
the family of the Principal. Please send for the aew 
MILTON JACKSON, M. 5 

2t Principal. 


BRISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL 

Will commence its Twelfth year on the 9th of Ninth 
month, 1873. For circulars address R. A. PEIRCE, 
Principal, Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa. 2m 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Fall term commences 9th mo. Xth, 1873 
Address 8. C. COLLINS, Principat, 
tfn i ed N. F; 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, vhe 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR: 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


sonable terms. 
@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
We have a very desirable 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 


and Window Shades. 


e 
and is much approved. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


and plain goods. 

supplied at a very low figure. 

tended to at H. HA “~~ 
ly 140 Third Av., N. 


Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 


Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribboas 
Milliners and the general trade 
Orders promptly at- 


Y. City. 
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‘““TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFR.” 


VOL. XXX. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN.from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turrtieta Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THRee DoLLaRs. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence et 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHgcks, pRaPts, or 
P. O, mongy-ornpers ; the latter preferred. Monry sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1873. 
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REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE TO THE 
LATE GENESSEE YEARLY MEETING, 


To the Yearly Meeting now in Session :— 
Your committee wish to state that they 
have attended to the subject entrusted to 
them with satisfactory results, believing that 
our labors have been thankfully received by 
the Indians under our care. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
Yearly Meeting, the committee employed 
Mary T. Freeman to go to the Santee Agency, 
for the purpose of instructing the Indian 
women in dumestic employments. She was 
to receive the $400 appropriated by the 
Yearly Meeting,.and $100 which was fur- 
nished by Ohio Yearly Meeting, the same to 
be paid her in quarterly instalmeuts, three of 
which have been paid, leaving $100 in the 
hands of the treasurer due her. 

We appropriated $30 for the purchase of 
cotton battiag, to enable the Indian women 
to provide for themselves suitable bed- 
ding. F 

We also furnished Mary T. Freeman with 
$15 to enable her to employ a female inter- 
preter, in cases where she could not properly 
avail herself of the services of a male one. 
Hrr labors, as reported to us, have been highly 
satisfactory. 

Although she has been much inconveni- 
enced by uot having at her command a horse 
to enable her to make frequent visits to the 
remote families on the reservation, some of 


which were 15 miles from the agency build- 
ings, yet she has assisted the women of the 
tribe to prepare and quilt 250 quilts, most of 
which had to ba done at their houses or 
lodges, no room having been provided where 
she could invite them to come until within 
the past two months. Her services have been 
very laborious and we believe well perform:d. 
She writes to us that she was unable to ac- 
complish only a small portion of the work 
that was necessary, there being employment 
for a number of women. 

The committee were apprised that a shoe- 
maker was needed at the Santee Agency. 
The subject was referred to a sub-committee, 
who reported that after forwarding the case 
to the proper authorities, they were advised 
that it would have to be held on file uatil 
the Seventh month, when an appropriation 
would be applied for for that purpose. 

The committee have forwarded 5 barrels 
of dried frait, which together, including cloth 
for quilts, amounted in value to $75; paid 
for transporting the same, $987, which has 
been furnished by gratuitous contributions, 

Government has furnished each person a 
title to his or her allotment, which had been 
previously granted to them, restricting the 
sale of the same to Indians. 

We are united in asking the Yearly Meet- 
ing to raise $400 for the use of the committee, 
believing that it is important to continue a 
woman to instruct the Indian women in 
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housekeeping, thinking that it is the most 


They also produced a report from Barclay 
White, Superintendent of the Northern Su- 
perintendency, and one from Joseph Webster, 
Agent at the Santee Agency, as follows: 

SanTEE AGeENcy, 5th mo. 8th, 1873. 

Mu dear friend :—In reviewing our labor 
for the past year, the result may not be as 
satisfactory as we could wish, but I think as 
much so as we could reasonably expect—te- 
tarded, as it has been, by casualties over 
which we had no control. 

The grist mill has been in operation most 
of the time. It was stopped a little while in 
mid-winter, caused by the severity of the 
weather. The saw mill has been running a 
large portion of time, until the middle of last 
month, when the building was demolished by 
a severe storm. 

Most of the crops last year promised much 
better than the year before, the rain being suf- 
cient to keep them growing nicely. This fav- 
orable aspect of affairs continued up to the 1st 
of Eighth month, at which time we were vis 
ited by that scourge of this country, the “ mi- 
gratory grasshopper.” ‘Their ravages, es- 
pecially on the corn, were very serious. Their 
course was from north to south, passing 
through the center of the Agency, leaving 
the east and west end undisturbed. Large 
fields of corn, far enough matured to insure a 
bountiful yield, were entirely destroyed. 

One large-field near the Agency buildings, 
belonging to individual Indians, planted and 
cultivated with great care, which we esti- 
mated would have yielded over one thousand 
bushels, was all destroyed, and this comprised 
only a fraction of their loss. The wheat was 
mostly gathered. But pumpkins, melons, 
beans, cabbage and turnips suffered severely. 

The wheat did not yield as well as we ex- 
pected, not much over one thousand bushels ; 
although the straw was well grown and we 
estimated it at nearly double that amount. 
Potatoes yielded well. Some of the more 
enterprising Indians raised from one hundred 
to two hundred bushels, for which they found 
a ready market at 50 cents per bushel. 

Their stock has been steadily increasing. 
Most of those who are on their claims have 
chickens; a few of them have turkeys, a few 
have ducks and gevse, and many of them 
have pigs. 

Ou the 13th, 14th, and 15th of last month 
we were visited by a storm unprecedented in 
its violence and duration, causing a heavy 
loss both of horses and cattle. One hundred 


practical way of civilizing them. | 





and five ponies are known to have perished, 
besides some missing that have not been found 
Forty-five head of cattle were lost from 
It was not on account of 


yet. 
the same cause. 
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the extreme cold, that caused so much suf: 
fering and loss of stock, but the great quan- 
tities of snow driven by the high wind, bury- 
ing the cattle under huge drifts. To use the 
language of a local paper, “ the snow seemed 
to fall in a solid body, torn into fine particles 
by the fierce wind, rendering the air so dense 
that it was impossible to see more than a few 
feet.” 

The Indians are feeling their loss very 
much. It is going to cripple our farming op- 
erations considerably, as most of these ponies 
were broke to the use of harness, and some of 
our best working oxen were among the lost. 
I am hiring all the available teams, but they 
are very few, and will nothing Jike supply 
the deficiency. 

I cannot give a better idéa of the feelings 
of the Indians on this subject, than by quoting 
some of their expressions in a recent council : 

“ Our Great Father has dealt merciful with 
us. We were once prosperous and rich. We 
listened to the council of bad men and re- 
belled against the government. We have 
been severely purished. Our ounce powerful 
tribe has melted away toa handful. Weare 
auxious to convince our Great Father that. 
our repentance is sincere by becoming indus- 
trious and Christian men. Our Great Father 
will ask why we have not become self-sup- 
porting? We are trying. Weare not as 
smart as white people. They make a living 
where we would fail. Their small boys know 
more about farming than our old men. We 
are willing to learn—we are learning. We 
are,more easily discouraged by adversity than 
they. Last season we lost a large portion of 
our crops by the grasshopper. This spring a 
great wind came from the north, bringing 
with: it a snow mountain which buried up 
and destroyed our horses and cattle ; this has 
discouraged us much. Our Agent showed us 
a letter last fall, which he said came from 
our Great Father, promising us cattle to work 
with. We have heard nothing from it since. 
If we had them we think we could almost 
make a living.” 

These cattle they spoke of, are some that 
were promised by treaty stipulation, to all 
those who have moved out on their claims 
and are giving satisfactory evidence that they 
will make proper use of them* 


*The attention of the Commissioner on Indian 
Affairs has been called to the 9th and 10th Articles 
of the treaty with Sioux of different tribes, con- 
cluded April 29, 1868, and a list of the Santees en- 
titled to cattle under said treaty stipulations, for- 
warded to him. In reply, the commissioner informs 
me ‘the subject is now under consideration by the 
department’”’ Twenty-five hundred dollars have 
been received and forwarded to Agent Webster for 
the construction of the saw mill. 

BarcLtay Wuits, Supt. Indian Affa.rs. 
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_ Government has granted us an appropria-| come enfeebled by leaning too long on the 
tion for building a house for a manual labor | bounty of others. 
school. This is a realization of one of my| In conclusion, I would say, that there never 
most ardent desires. Hitherto the children | was a time since Friends first entered into 
have been taught exclusively by the mission- | this field of labor, that needed more vigilance 
aries, and almost entirely in the Dakota} than now. 
language. I do not wish to find fault with| The opposition to the present humane poli- 
the labor of these. It is well as far as it| cy having gained sudden strength and prom- 
goes. But the ultimate end of all our Jabor| inence by the recent treacherous conduct of 
is to raise the Indian to the level of a useful | the Modocs, they will do everything in their 
citizen, and enable him to take his place as| po ver to convince the public mind that the 
such among an enlightened community. Tiis| whole system is a failure. 
he can never do until he is able to speak and| Hoping and believing that Friends are as 
write the language of those with whom he is| much alive and interested now as at the be- 
expected to live and transact business. ginning, and that opposition will only tend 
These were my sentiments when I first came | to awaken an increased interest, — 
here, and I have not failed to express them Sincerely thy friend, 
on every proper occasion. My experience JosepH WEBSTER, 
has only tended to confirm me in the belief, Agent for Santees. 
that this is the proper plan to pursue, to ne akc 
produce the best results. Neither can I en- 
tertain a doubt as to the success of the under- 
taking, believing it will satisfy our most san- 
guine expectations. I must work the works of Him that sent me, while 
Mary T. Freeman's labor is well appreci-| it is day.—John ix. 4. 
ated by the Indians. Although she, like the} The End, for which a being is made, must 
rest of us, may at times feel discouraged, this | be determined by its Nature. In proportion 
is but natural, for we all feel at times desir-| as we know the powers, properties, structure 
ous of witnessing more immediate and rapid | of the various orders of Creation, we are pre- 
results. But when we take a retrospective | pared to comprehend the Good for which 
view of a few years, the advancement is| they are severally designed. In regard to in- 
marked and clear. When Friends first took | ferior creatures—mineral, plant, or animal— 
charge of affairs, the Santees were living in a| their End is easily understood, on account of 
village, ragged, dirty, and very destitute. | the comparative simplicity of their constitu- 
Now most of them are living on their claims, | ent elements, and because they obey unerring- 
and many of them have comfortable houses. | ly their laws of existence. 
On the first day of the week, they are neatly| But when we come to Man, we are beset 
dressed, making an appearance that would | with difficulties. Man is not simple in his 
do credit to a white community. Whehb we| organic elements. He unites in himself Two 
first commenced apprenticing the Indians to | Natures, apparently quite dissimilar, the Phy- 
trades, they would get tired and leave in two | sical and the Spiritual. Nor is he subjected 
or three weeks; they now work steady and | by necessity to the Laws of the Universe. He 
well and are making good progress in the| has inward FREEDOM—Freedom of Will—a 
several branches. One blacksmith’s appren- | power of following the Law of his own Mind, 
tice has been at work over two years; two! in opposition to all outward impulse. Ac- 
carpenter’s apprentices nearly as long. Our | cordingly, what infinite variety there is in 
chief trouble is that we have more appli-| human pursuits! What vacillations and in- 
cants than we have places for. consistencies of purpose! What vastness of 
Your charitable gifts have been duly re-| desire, what extravagance of enterprise! 
ceived and properly accredited. There are| What a contrast between the unchanging in- 
some things, especially dried fruit, that have | stincts of the brute and the tumultuous con- 
been and will continue to be very acceptable, | flicts, hopes and fears, the lightning thoughts 
as it can only be obtained here at very high| and boundless aspirations of the Human 
rates, and when judiciously used as a sanitory | Soul ! 
aid, has proved very beneficial in counter-| How then shall we determine the End of 
acting scorbutic tendencies. the Human Being? Why was he made—this 
I hope the time is not far distant when they | mysterious creature,—driven by so many im- 
will no longer need outside assistance, al-| pulses, gifted with such diverse powers, and 
though we all know charity is good, blessing | free to turn them in such countless directions ? 
alike the giver and receiver, yet I would | I have said that the End of a being is mani- 
rather see these people stand alone, even if| fested in his Nature. And what does Man’s 
it were on the verge of suffering. than to be | Nature teach? 





From “Perfect Life.” 
THE TRUE END OF LIFE. 
BY W. E. CHANNING, 
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When we look upon our Race for an ans-| more than an Animal. It has sometimes been 
wer to this question, the first object that | said to man’s reproach, that he is doomed to 
strikes our view is Man’s Physica! Organiza- | more servile toil than the beast of the field ; 
tion, connecting him with the external wor d. | that no creature is so plainly marked out for 
Wersee in him a being with a material frame, | work as he; that on no other does such a 
receiving influences from the light, air, and | burden rest. He must earn his bread in the 
earth, exposed to suffering from the elements, | sweat of his brow. But in this Work he puts 
needing perpetually fresh supplies of energy | forth faculties of which no animal manifests 
from abroad, hungering and thirstivg tor | a trace. Thus man’s very toil becomes a sigu 
food, shivering from cold, seeking shelter | of his greatness, and indicates a higher End 
from heat, impelled by continually recurring | of life than mere bodily existence. In pro- 
animal wants, and under these impulses spend- | viding for outward good, what a profusion ot 
ing the largest part of existence in making | Mental and Moral Power does man display! 
provision for the body. For instance, when | To preserve this frail physical frame, how far 
we pass through the streets of a City, what| and wide does the human mind range in 
tides of busy life flow to and fro! What|thought! What vast depths it pierces, what 
ceaseless activity drives on the rushing | various materials does it combine; what ac- 
crowds! What hurry is in their steps! What} tive energies, what fruitfulness of resource, 
care is stamped upon their brows! How! what profound calculation, what courage in 
many wheels are ceaselessly rolling! What | difficulty, what invention, patience and forti- 
various trades are plied! What countless|tude in anexpected danger, does it reveal! 
warehouses are loaded with the products of | To procure subsistence, comfort and pleasure 
all soils! How are endless fields vexed with | for the body, the buman intellect has explored 

loughshares, and the remotest seas cleft with | all kingdoms of nature, penetrated the mine 
Sols to supply their stores! And this in-|and wrought the various metals, traversed 
cessant activity has for its chief aim to gain|the sky with instruments of vision to find 
subsistence for the body, to prolong animal | guidance across the seas, analyzed the con- 
life, to clothe, nourish, gratify, adorn, the | stituent elements of all substances, risen to a 
animal frame. The first impression which | perception of the great laws which guide the 
the sight of such a City would give certainly | universe, gaged its mechanic forces, detected 
is, that Human Nature is made for an Ani-| its chemical affinities, and grasped its all-em- 
mal End. The houses, which densely line its| bracing principle of gravitation. For the 
streets and squares, have for their primary | sake of preserving the body, in a word, Mind 
purpose to protect the body. The vast multi- | has expended an intellectual energy, bound- 
tudes, which throng its thoroughfares, seem | less and expansive as the Universe itself. Can 
to be a collection ot beings brought together | we bring ourselves to believe, then, that this 
to wage a defensive war against the material | Mind was made only for the body, the greater 
elements. And it must be confessed that | for the less, the unlimited and ever-growing 
when we enter into conversation with these | Spirit-for a short-lived organization of dust ? 
bustling crowds, our first impression is con-|Can it be that a power of Intellect, so un- 
firmed. For bodily gratification does indeed | measured and exhauastless in its range, has 
appear to be the chief recompense that stimu- | been brought into being merely to drudge for 
lates their thought and toil. ab animal existence? How could such waste 

So much must be granted. But have we of Mind be reconciled with the wisdom of the 
then reached the great End of human life? | Uncreated Mind! 

Because man was made to toil forsubsistence| There is something very convincing as to 
and physical enjoyment, was he made for | Man’s true End, in the familiar facts, which 
nothing more? Io what has been thus far| have thus been unfolded. Man, when most 
said have we exhausted Man’s Nature? Has | an animal, shows himself to be more than an 
he no powers but such as fit him to act upon i In providing for his material nature, 





the material world? Is this his highest voca-| he reveals a higher Spiritual Nature. In 
tion? In reply to these questions, I shall | living for the external world, he proves hin- 
select a few considerations which are very | self to be superior to that world. We need 
simple, and yet well suited to show that the| not go beyond man’s physical pleasures, to 
great purpose of our being is not outward | feel that a nobler Spiritual Pleasure is the 
physica] good. | End of his being. Take, as a simple example, 

It deserves attention then, first of all, that | a festive entertainment, intended to fill every 
although Man is made to labor for the body, | sense with delight. When we look at the 
be manifests in this very labor a Nature vast- | richly-spread board, what most impresses us? 
ly higher than the bedy. In the very act of | Is it not this? What astonishing energies of 
providing for wants, which he shares in com. | Intellect have been lavished to provide this 
mon with the animal, he shows himself to be! spectacle! What profound inquiries of sci- 
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may ward off suffering, give slight positive 
pleasure to the sense of beauty or refined 


ence, what sagacious experiments, what trials 
of skill, were required to produce even the 







goblet from which we are to drink! What 
stores of artistic knowledge, what refinements 
ot taste, what creative imagination, have con- 
spired to work the metals into these beauti- 
ful ornaments which gratify the eye! The| 
graceful forms of these vessels have come 
down to us from distant ages, and bear wit- 
ness to the gathered experience and research | 
of antiquaries and historians, as well as artists. 
How many of these luxuries, too, have been | 





taste. Or take the case of merchants and 
traders, confised to counting rooms by day, 
disturbed by cares at night, watching the 
vicissitudes of climate, the fluctuations of 
business, the caprices of popular fashion. 
Balance against their exertions the amount 
of mere animal pleasure yielded by all refine- 
ments, indulgencies and comforts which 
wealth can command, and answer, to which 
side the scale inclines. When we think of 


borne hither from the ends of the earth, across | the endless toil out of doors, and the endless 
stormy oceaus, through countless agencies of | toil within, to keep up our common domestic 
trade, by the triumph of human thought and | establishments, the price which we pay for 
will over the natural elements! This very | bodily existence appears to be enormous. 
feast, at which the self indulgent may sink, | How striking is the contrast between the in- 
so far as he can, into a brute, shows man to| ferior animals and men in this respect! As 
be made for Science, Philosophy, Art, Socie-|in the summer we watch countless insects 
ty, aud gifted with powers of mental skill to! flying from flower to flower, sipping their 
which it is impossible to set bounds. | sweets, finding in every field a feast out- 

I have spoken of the vast amount of intel- spread, without one care of their own, ex- 
lectual energy expended on the care of the| tracting honey, not at a hurried meal, but 
body. Let me next ask you to consider the | through sunvy hours and days, we may well 
minute measure of animal good which results | fee! that, so far as sensual pleasure goes, the 
from this prodigious outlay of mental effort. moth is more privileged than the man, And 
If the fruit of our labor was immeasurable ac- | 80 when we observe flocks and herds straying 
cumulation of animal pleasures, we might be | #t will over verdant pastures, croppiag their 
tempted to think we were created for these as | delicious food from morning till night, their 











an End. But are we not greatly struck by | 
observiug how small a proportion these plea- 
sures bear to the pains, toils and anxious 
cares with which they have been sought? 
Were they our great guod, surely they would 
not have been given with so sparing a hand. 
After all man’s wearying sacrifices, what 
transient sensual gratification does he pro. 
cure! After such prodigal expenditure of 
energy and thought, what does he actually 
gain! He succeeds imperfectly in fencing 
off the ills to which his animal nature is ex- 
posed. Negative good is the chief result of 
most of the arts of life. It is not to enjoy, so 
much as to escape suffering, that man builds 
houses, weaves raiment, tills the fields, trav- 
erses the sea. And after all, how mach must 
he endure, and how slightly can he be satis 
fied at the best! He shields the frail body 
for a few years amidst frequent visitations of 
disease; and at last life, which has been a 
continual battle, goes out in the brief agony 
of death. Does this look as if animal good 
were the prime purpose of man’s being ? 

No creature works like man for the body, 
and no creature perhaps enjoys so little, so far 
as the mere body is concerned. Take for 
illustration the vast majority of the laboring 
classes in all nations. How do they toil from 
early dawn to dark, for six days out of seven, 
in cold and heat and frequent peril, to eara 
their coarse and scanty meals, and to find 
shelter and raiment—which, however they 


very work their joy, they seem greatly to 
excel in animal gratification the dradging 
and exhausted husbandmen,—who, with few 
intervals of rest or pleasure, enrich these 
very fields in which the care-free cattle graze, | 
and then fill for them the farmyard and the 
barn with winter’s food. 

Nor is it clear that Civilization lightens 
man’s burdens. Our Race has been toiling 
for ages to make the earth an animal para- 
dise. But whether, after all improvements 
in the arts, we enjoy more than did our rude 
ancestors, may be fairly questioned. For 
Civilization, by increasing wants, has in- 
creased the modes of drudgery and care; 
and by multiplying comforts more than 
habits of self-;command, has intensified sus- 
ceptibility to pain, converted petty privation 
into serious aonoyance, and visited us with 
new and sore diseases, When thus we bal- 
ance man’s toils and epjoyments, we must 
admit that animal good is too limited, short- 
lived and unsatisfying, to be regarded as the 
Supreme End of life. 

[ pass to another view, teaching the same 
lesson, in a far more impressive way. Look 
round on this material world, which on all 
sides is ministering to us. Does it teach that 
the great purpose of Mau’s being is animal 
good? “ What a vast machinery,” it is some- 
times said, “is kepc in motion to sustain and 
comfort the animal creation.” Undoub‘edly 
this is one among countless purposes of the 
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Universe. But surely it is not the great pur- | The youth took the hint, reformed himself 
pose, as respects mankind. This we infer, | of his coarseness, his sneers, of all meanness 
not only from the limited ministrations of | that wasin him. His idea became bis life, 
Nature, but from its frequent hostile agency. | and that blameless and lovely. His truth 
How fearful, as well as how benignant, an | passed into the public mind as the sun into 


aspect does Creation wear! Behold the sun, 
the most beneficent agent in cur system. | 
Does he not send scorching beams, breeding 
fever in summer, and such scanty rays in 
winter as to expose us to piercing frost ? Does 
he not raise, together with salutary exhala- 
tiors, deadly effluvia? Does he not at one 
time gather dense clouds which, precipitated 
in storms, prostrate in a day the labors of a 
season, and at another parch and wither vast 
regions with drought? 
(To be continued.) 


————— . 


HOW TO MOVE THE WORLD. 


One day a philosopher came to Athens 
from a far country to learn the ways of the 
wonderful Greeks, and perhaps to teach them 


the air. His acorn is the father of forests. 
His influence passes like morning from con- 
tinent to continent, and the rich and the poor 
are blessed by the light and warmed by the 
life of Socrates, though they know not his 
name. 

There is scarce anything in nature more 
astonishiug to a reflective mind than the in- 
fluence of one man’s thought and feeling 
over another, and on thcusands of his fellows. 
There are few voices in the world, but many 
echoes; andso the history of the world is 
chiefly the rise and progress of the thoughts 
and feelings of a few great men. Let a 
man’s outward position be what it may, that 
|of a slave ora king, or an apparent idler in 
'a busy metropolis, if he have more wisdom, 





the great lore he treasured in his heart. The 
wise men heard him, sought his company in 
the gardens, talked with him in private. The 
young men loved him. He passed for a won- 
der with that wonder-loving people. Among 
those that followed him was the son of So- 
phroniscus, an ill-favored young man, a me- 
chanic of humble rank. He was one of the 
few that understood the dark Oriental doc- 
trines of the sage when he spoke of God, man, 
freedom, goodness, of the life that never dies. 
The young man saw these doctrines were 
pregnant with actions, and would one day 
work a revolution in the affairs of men, dis- 
inheriting many an ancient sin now held 
legitimate. 

So he said to himself when he saw a man 
rich and famous, “ Oh that I also were rich 
and famous! I would move the world soon. 
Here are sins to be plucked up and truths 
to be planted. Oh that I ceuld doit all! I 
would mend the world right soon.” Yet he 
did nothing but wait for wealth and fame. 
One day the sage heard him compiain with 


love, and religion than any of his fellow 
| mortals, their mind, heart, and soul are put 
'in motion, even against their will, and th-y 
| cannot stand where they stood before though 
| they close their eyes never so stiffly. 

— Parker. 





0. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDLY ITEMS, 


Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, IIl., was 
established Eleventh mo. 16, 1867. at which 
time it had about 50 members. Four have 
joined by convincement, and certificates have 
been received for others, so that they now 
have about 90. They have one recorded 
minister and two not recorded. It is in con- 
templation to build a new meeting-house this 
fall and use the old one for a school-house, 
school to be conducted by Sidney Av- 
erill. 

Our friend, Aaron Wilson, of Springboro’, 
Ohio, informs that that Monthly Meeting be- 
ing the smallest belonging to Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, although for years it seemed 














himself, and said, “ Young man, thou spea‘- | like dying out, has concluded to build a new 
est as silly women. This Gospel of God is | meeting house, and sufficient funds have been 
writ for ail: ‘LET HIM THAT WOULD MOVE | raised to cover theestimated cost. The work 
THE WORLD MOVE FIRST HIMSELF.’ He that | is being pushed forward with great energy. 
would do good to men begins with what tools | The main building will be 50 by 30 feet, with 





God gives him, and gets more as the world 
getson. It acks neither wealth nor fame to 
live out a noble-life at the end of thy lane in 
Athens. Make thy light thy life, thy thought 
action: others will come round. Thou ask- 
est a place to stand on hereafter and move 
the world. Foolish young man, take it where 
thou standest and begin now. So the work 
shall go forward. Reform thy little self, and 
thou hast begun to reform the world. Fear 
not thy work shall die.” 


a vestibule 16 by 8. 
Another mark of increased interest is 
that meetings, which for a long time have 
been discontinued, are being revived. The 
Committee of the Quarterly Meeting held a 
Circular Meeting fur scattered and remote 
Friends, at Gurneyville, on 20th of last 
month in the morning, at a school-house, 
which was well attended, and all appeared 
to be glad that they were there. 
In the afternoon, one was held at Wil- 
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mington, in Friends’ old meeting-house, in 
which no Meeting had been held for over 30 
years. There were those found who were 
desirous of re-establishing this old Meeting, 
and if they are but patient and faithful they 
will be successful. Both of these localities 
are in Clinton County, within the limits of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. Another evidence 
of interest is the increased number and 


© Petticiency of the ministry. 





At Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J., 
held Seventh month 28th, John Parrish, a 
Minister, obtained a minute to attend Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, and attend and 
appoint some Meetings within its limits. 
, Amos J. Peaslee, an Elder, also obtained a 
minute to accompany him. 

At the same Meeting, Joseph B. Livezey, 
a Minister, obtained a minute to attend the 
Meetings of Western Quarter, and attend 
and appoint some Meetings within its limits. 
Also to attend adjacent Meetings. . 

M. T. 


.e J 
—-+ +0 


OriciIn oF THE Worp “ Lavy.” — For- 
merly, in England, when the affluent lived 
all the year round at their mansions in the 
country, the lady of the manor distributed to 
her poor neighbors, with her own hands, once 
a week, or ofiener, a certain quantity of 
bread, and she was called by them “ Leff- 
day,” that is, in the Saxon, the bread giver. 
These two words were in time corrupted, and 
the meaning is now as little known as the 
practice which gave rise to it; yet it is from 
that hospitable custom that, to this day, the 
ladies of that kingdom alone serve the meat 
at their own tables. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 














I feel like enjoying this lovely place and 
pure country air more than ever. We have 
just returned from attending Fifth day Meet 
ing, to which we walked half a mile in com- 
pany with J. and E. We'sat in silence with 
the four men and two women, their number 
being smaller than usual owing to a Union 
First-day school meeting, which was held at 
Newtown Square. We are all more or less sus- 
ceptible to outside influences, and perhaps 
I am peculiarly so to the influence of quiet 
rural scenes. I ought to have been mourn- 


ing at the small number of worshippers com- 
pared with the many who assemble on First- 
days, and perhaps strong doubts should have 
arisen whether the attendance of a First day 



























School Union was a sufficient excuse for ab- 
sence. But neither idea was present at the 
time, nor do I think they would have been 
as profitable, certainly not as restfull as those 
induced by the neat, clean, carpeted little 
meeting-house, through whose wide open 
doors and windows the soft breeze was com- 
ing. Through the open door the eye rested 
on.gentle undulations of green fields and 
wouded hollows, and the profound quiet was 
only broken at long intervals by the trilling 
note of the locust. I said our meeting was 
silent ; but no doubt we all had a minister. 
The teaching that came to me was from a 
noble tulip-poplar tree through whose 
branches the gentle summer breeze was play- 
ing, not sufficiently to move the branches, 
but giving a quivering motion to every leaf 
upon the tree. Ah, thought I, the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it com- 
eth nor whither it goeth; and so of that 
breath by which we are born of the Spirit. 
We see it only in its effects. And were we 
so in harmony with it, that like the leaf on 
its flexible twig we were moved by the gen- 
tlest breaih of the spirit, how simple, how 
beautiful would be our lives. And how we 
should harmonize, not by uniformity of mo- 
tion, for no two of the leaves on the tree I 
was looking at seemed to move alike, but be- 
cause stirred by the same breath of heaven. 
But, alas, many of us have become so rigid in 
some form or other of self-love, that not a 
gentle breeze, but a tempest is required to 
move us. Thus, dear friend, I have given 
thee the sermon that was preached to myself ; 
but if it interests thee for a few of thy lonely 
moments it has been a pleasure to commune 
with thee a little in this way. 


You have had another loss at Green Street 
in the death of S. N., and I suppose no small 
one. From her appearance, and her activity, 
though I knew nothing of her state of health, 
she seemed likely to reach old age. Whata 
blessing it is that as we approach old age and 
our friends have one by one dropped on the 
way, we too become willing to go and join 
the company on the otherside. Weare very 
agreeably situated here. The house is on an 
eminence, and the view in different directions 
from the three ample piazzas, is such a beau- 
tiful panorama of hill and dale and woods, 
that were it not for the screech of the loco- 
motive from ahidden gorge near hy, we might 
suppose we were where railroads had not yet 
penetrated. The station is reached in a few 
minutes along a board walk. Altogether I 
know of no place so desirable for a summer 
sojourn. Forty years ago the noble chestaut 
trees about the place were felled, and from 
their stumps have grown up tall trees, in 
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groups of three, four, five, and even six, with 
a thick canopy of leaves at the top, while the 
tall stems admit a view of the lovely land- 
scape. 

We called, after meeting yesterday, to see 
W. and S. G., who live close to the meeting- 
house, a lovely couple of friends, and chil- 
dren like them. Their home seemed to me 
the abode of simple innocence, with a taste 
for what is beautiful and good. Every cu- 
riosity that has fallen in their way has been 
made the most of; flowers grow out of old 
stumps, and a curious rockery is made from 
large pieces of beautiful quartz. They have 
also a fine cabinet of minerals. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1873. 








MARRIED. 


CLARK—WATSON.—On the 17th of Seventh 
mo., 1873, with the approbation of Yonge street 
Monthty Meeting, Freeman Clark, of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, to Clarissa Watson, of Whit- 
church, a member of Yonge street Monthly Meeting. 


— ——~er --  - 


DIED. 

HICKS.—On the 10tb inst., at his residence, 
Kennett Square, Pa., Elias Hicks ; a member of Lon- 
don Grove Monthly Meeting. 

HUNT.—At his residence, near Moorestown, N. 
J., on the 23d of Seventh mo. 1873, Elisha Hunt, 
in the 94th year of his age; an elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


LUNDY.—On the 24th of Fourth month, 1873, at 
her residence, Towhship of Whitchurch, County 
York, Canada, Eupkemia Lundy, in the 78th year 
of her age; an elder of Yonge street Monthly Meet- 
ing and member of Whitchurch Preparative Meet- 
ing. At times during her severe illness she was a 
great sufferer, but she labored earnestly for resig- 
nation. Near the close she remarked that there was 
more cause to rejoice than to mourn at her re- 
moval. 


MATTHEWS.—On the 17th of Seventh mo., 1873, 
afier a protracted illness of paralysis, Daniel Mat- 
thews in the 75th year of hisage. This dear Friend 
was a member of Gunpowder Monthly Meetiug, Md. 
When in health he was a diligent attender of all 
our Meetings, and desirous of living out the profes- 
sion he made. He died in peace and in the blessed 
assurance of a glorious immortality. 


VAIL.—On the 7th of Seventh mo., 1873, at her 
residence, in Virginia, of a congestive chill, Susan, 
wife of Egbert Vail and daughter of the late Henry 
and Bethany Barmore, of New York,’ in the 55th 
year of her age; a member of Oswego Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, New York. A devoted wife, 
mother and sister has passed from works to rewards, 
and we feel that our loss is her eternal gain. 

YARNALL.—On the 26th of First mo., 1873, at 
his residence in Willistown, of consumption, Amos 
Yarnall, in, his 64th year; an esteemed elder and 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

WILDVAN.—On the 16th inst., at Bristol, Pa., 
Horace Peirce, son of John K. and the late Hannah 
P. Wildman, in the seventh year of his age. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


From the Economy of Human Life. 
SON, 

From the creatures of God let man learn 
wisdom, and apply to himself the instruction 
they give. 

Go to the desert, my son; observe the 
young stork of the wilderness ; let him speak 
to thy heart; he beareth en his wings his 


aged sire, he lodgeth bim with safety, and 
supplieth him with focd. a 


The piety of a child is sweeter than t 
incense of Persia offered to the sun; yea, 
more delicious than odors watted from a 
field of Arabian spices by the western gales. 
Be grateful, then, to thy father, for he gave 
the life; and to thy mother, for she sustained 
thee. 

Hear the words of his mouth, for they are 
spoken for thy good; give ear to his admo- 
nition, for it proceedeth from love. 

He hath watched for thy welfare, he hath 
toiled for thy ease: do honor, therefore, to 
his age, and let nct his grey hairs be treated 
with irreverence. 

Forget not thy helpless infancy, nor the 
rowardness of thy youth, and indulge the 
infirmities of thy aged parents; assist and 
support them in the decline of life. So shall 
their hoary heads go down to the grave in 
peace; and thine own children, in reverence 
of thy example, sha}] repay thy piety with 
filial love. 

BROTHERS. 

Ye are the children of one father, provided 
for by his care; and the breast of one mother 
hath given you suck. 

Let the bonds of affection, therefore, unite 
you, that peace and happiness may dwell in 
your father’s house. 

And when ye separate in the world, re- 
member the relation that bindeth you to love 
and unity; and prefer not a stranger to your 
own blood. 

If thy brother is in adversity, assist him ; 
if thy sister is in trouble, forsake her not. 

So shall the fortunes of thy father ccntri- 
bute to the support of his whole race; and 
his care be continued to you all in your love 
to each other. Rospert Dops ey. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 
STanFoRD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The Quarterly Meeting of Stanford, com- 
posed of the three Monthly Meetings of Creek 
and Stanford, Hudson, and Chatham, was 
held at Ghent, N. Y., Eighth month 8th, and 
was well attended. Several Friends from 
neighboring quarters were present end exer- 
cised in the ministry. Isaac Hicks, of West- 
bury, was concerned to draw the attention of 
the Meeting to that which we must all learn 
by the things which we suffer. 
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Aaron M. Powell in a few remarks urged 
to a greater exertion on the part of the young 
to fulfill their duty in life, that the funda- 
meatal principles of our Society might be 
maintained, and thereby we might leave the 
world better than we found it. 
munication by Esther Haviland, of Purchase, | 
was followed by Andrew Dorland, of Saratoga, | 
who thought we had been blessed by coming | 
fogether, and he believed that Jesus had been | 
amongst us. 

A. C. Macy in a few remarks directed the 
minds of those who were desirous of being fed 
to the Spirit within them. 

The usual queries were read and some de- 
sire expressed that there be greater faithful- 
ness in the cause of temperance, that we may 
not only abstain ourselves, but do what lies 
in our power for the good of those around us 
not of our fold. A memorial concerning our 
late Friend Thomas C. Stringham, forwarded 
by Creek and Stanford Monthly Meeting, 
was directed to be sent to the Representative 
Committee. A. Dorland spoke of his worth, 
which those who had travelled with him, as 
in his case, could not fail to appreciate. 

Some thought the memorial not as full as 
it might have been, but the intention of those 
preparing it was to be concise in their testi- 
mony. 

Mary Hudson, who had known him from 
boyhood, spoke beautifully of how his faith- 
fulness to religious duty had been blessed. 
At one time his meeting had become so re- 
duced as to seldom have more than two or 
three men present, but he lived to see a great 
improvement. The pleasure of having Friends 
of other meetings present with us was feelingly 
alluded to. 





Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Not having noticed any account of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting in the Intelligencer, 
I have been induced to give some little ac- 
count of our situation, thinking perhaps it 
might raise a concern in the minds of some 
to visit us and give such counsel as they may 
find we need, 

Deer Creek Monthly Meeting is a branch 
of Nottingham Quarter, and is located on the 
west side of the Susquehanna River. It is 
composed of Deer Creek, Broad Creek and 
Fawn Preparatives—the Monthly Meeting 
being held alternately at each. Deer Creek 
is about three miles from Conowingo Bridge, 
Broad Creek about four miles higher up, and 
Fawn perhaps ten miles farther, the latter 
being in Pennsylvania. 

We have no recorded minister, and except- 
ing an elderly woman Friend who attends 
Fawn when her health permits, no one who 
feels drawn to speak in our meetings. 


In the past few years the greater part of 
our elderly Friends have been removed by 
death, and we very much miss their friendly 
and loving society. Our galleries are nearly 
bare. Some of the middle-aged appear to 


A short com: | feel the responsibility that is resting upon 


them, and I trust many are under the puri- 

fying hand of their heavenly Master, who, in 

His own time and in His own way, may pre- 

pare them for His purpose. ah 
Pylesville, 8th mo 8th, 1873. 


- ——-—<9 > -—___— 
From the Christian Register. 


THE PICTURESQUE. 


Among many objects for which we visit 
the country in the summer season, one of the 
most common is to view the picturesque. It 
is thought by most that there is little in the 
city to look at with anything more than a 
passing glance. Who ever stops at the cor- 
ner of a street to look down the long perspec- 
tive, to see the vanishing lines of buildings 
in the distance, to observe the sweetness and 
softness of color with which the atmosphere 
clothes brick and stone, and consider the ef- 
fects of light and shade in the morning or the 
afternoon? How few ever pause to look at 
some grest pile of architecture, to see-its pro- 
portions and its ornamentation, to judg of it 
from different points of view, as it rises in 
majesty before us near at hand, or crowns the 
view as we look at it from afar? Yet the city 
is full of pictures, not only for the architect, 
painter or critic to consider, but of interest to 
every cultivated mind. If only, in our busi- 
ness, we had time to look at the city we do 
our business in! If only, when we have 
made a successful bargain, we could see how 
fine the scenery is in the midst of which we 
have made it;—or, when we have encoun- 
tered losses, could comfort ourselves by the 
glory of view with which we are surrounded! 
And the whole moving panorama of life be- 
fore us, too! And it is not the costly, splen- 
did, showy, in equipage or dress or architec- 
ture, that constitutes the picturesque and 
delights the mind. The forlornest animals 
and rudest vehicle and humblest garb of 
raggedness, and old and tumble-down struc- 
tures, all have their interest, as pictures of 
them in books or on canvass so often show us, 
though in reality so often we turn from the 
reality of them with indifference, or with a 
feeling of moral disapprobation; and have 
you never seen the city by moonlight? Stop, 
then, when the streets are nearly or quite de- 
serted, and no one will think you are a burg- 
lar or insane if you walk slowly along orstop 
here and there, to wonder at the solemnity by 
which you are surrounded; to see how deep 
the shadows lie; and how the most uninter- 
esting buildings are crowned or touched with 
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light and glory, and heaven for once at least 
settles down into the city streets. Walter 
Scott says: 
“Tf ithou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go, visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

But we need not go across the water, nor 
sigh for castles, abbeys and cathedrals in 
ruins, to fill the mind and heart, to assuage 
care, and reduce passion ; very likely it will 
be enough only to step out into the next 
street, just before bed-time, and eee the sweet 
moonlight sleepipg; it knows no difference | 
between grassy banks and stony fronts and | 
pavements. It makes its own glory every- 
where, . 

Yet the country, in the views it offers, is | 
more attractive. Artists paint ten, twenty, a | 
hundred views of forests and meadows, moun- 
tains and running streams, to one of long 
arrays of city streets, and as many of Pom- 
peii, Palmyra or Rome in ruins, to one of 
architecture whose lines and angles time has 
pot marred with his tooth, nor draped with 


have done the feat, and this won’t be to be 
done again.” But if sublimity is too much 
for us, we can find enchanting pictures much 
more easily. A trunk of a tree, with pro- 
jecting roots, its feet covered over with here 
and there a few heads of bright, red clover, 
or the lowlier white, with a few ox-eye dai- 
ses or buttercups, or, a little earlier in the 
season, a few blue violets or dandelions; or 
a farm-gate that moves on breaking hinges; 
or the bars that let in and out the cows; the 
quiet village homes, whence all labor has 
gone into the fields to its task ; anywhere, 
everywhere, sweet, animating, comforting 
pictures are to be found. Don’t turn away 
indifferent from common, homely things. The 
artist visits them, puts them on his canvas, 
and you would give much money to buy and 
hang on your parlor walls what you do not 
yourself spend an instant, perhaps, to look 
at in its original. The artist sees with other 
eyes than yours, and looks on what you nev- 
er saw. How often we find painted pictures 


the foliage of his moss. In the country, we | °Fe full of loveliness than the realities they 


ride along, or walk, delighted all the way. | Tepresent. 


The artist interprets to us. He 


Every turn in the road or path offers novelty | 88 the color, the form, the grace ; we had 


of view, and makes a new appeal to the 
heart. Ah! now we are softened indeed! 


no eye for particulars. He catches the spirit ; 
we never saw upon the scene the smile still 


Now our thoughts that moved so slowly, resting which the Almighty left there when 


that could not penetrate or comprehend, that 
found no suggestions, wake themeelves, and 
reverie is better than labored thinking, or the 
“wise passiveness” of Wordsworth better in 
its rich supply than our most active intention 
and pursuit. Nature itself lays open the 
subject in our minds, which art could not 
analyze. Every bush has its word to add. 
Weeds are as full of thought as flowers are. 
Trees wave long, pendulous branches to in- 
vite us upward, or cover us with deep shade 
to tell us of some infinite protection. 

Do not think it necessary, however, to go 
to the mountain-top to get the picturesque, 
nor go to see the mountains or to the sea- 
shore in order to find it, and to draw in the 
sweetest influences of the natural world. 
The mountain and the sea give views of aw- 
ful grandeur. From the lofty elevation we 
look down on the immensity of the little 
worlds. We count up villages and spires, 
we track windiog streams, spy out the dist- 
ant, almost invisible, city or sea. All seems 
wonderful. Yet how many persons, on the 
mountain-side or top, are more interested to 
count up arithmetically the objects within 
the range of their v.sion, than to receive the 
best impressions from them. In fact, we 
find, as others have found, that we are dwarf: 
ed by the mountains. We are not equal to 
the ecene. We return from our attempt at 
climbing, rejoiced, as the great professor was 
under the same circumstances, that “ we 


he pronounced it good. 
What shall we say of persons who have 
|no interest in rural scenes, except their 
worth per acre, the produce they can grow 
for the market, or the corda of wood that can 
be cut from them! That they lose the chief 
value of the world they live in, a sense of its 
| spiritual power connecting them with the Di- 
vine and the Eternal? No worse than the 
rest of us, who making money, know no 
spiritual worth in it, hoarding it, counting it, 
spending for self alone, nor ever recognize it 
as a medium through which heart’s love may 
convey itself to otbera; no worse than others 
of us, who move among men and women, 
boys and girls, and have no sense of their 
humanity, no thought of their capabilities 
or dangers, no sight of their virtues; but 
only, it may be, dwell on their imperfections 
and their sins. Call no man common or un- 
clean. The scene has ever its interest. The 
Almighty never made a “common” world ; 
his wisdvum went to the humblest part of that 
we live in, and some degree of beauty shines 
wherever his love has been at work. 


—__—_—~ew 


A Goop man, who has seen much of the 
world, and is not tired of it, says: “ The 
grand essentials to happiness are something 
to do, something to love, and something to 
hope for.” 

GoveRN your thoughts when alone, and 
tongue when in company. 
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THE JOY OF RELIGION, 


A great many people suppose that religion 
is sad and gloomy. Now, wherever that idea 
came from, it did not come from the Bible. 
In the Old Testament and in the New, religi- 
on appears as the most joyful thing in the 
world. Whatever there is in these books of 
wretchedness or fear is for those who are not 
religious. They represent the children of 
God as walking in the sunlight, singing for 
joy, radiant, rejoicing, triumphant. The New 
Testament especially abounds in this spirit of 
cheer. Nowhere else can be found such ex- 
pressions of gladness. 
joice,” said the Saviour, “and your joy no 
man taketh from you.” “ Peace [ leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give [unto you.” “The fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” ‘“-Ye re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

These words are not to be understood of some 
rare and mystical experience, out of the reach 
of common men. The Bible is a book for 
common men. And any one who sets 
about a religious life in the right way, will 
find for himself that in it lies the highest 
happiness. 

Take it first in the simplest way. What 
is religion in its simplest and most essential 
quality ? It is faithfully trying to do what- 
ever we see to be right. There is something 


besides that in religion: there is worship, 


there is conscious communion with God, 
there is love to Christ and trust in Him, 
there is the looking toward eternity. But 
the beginning of all, and in some sense the 
root and ground-work of all, is just simple 
right-doing; the faithful effort day by da 
and hour by hour to do the plain duty that 
lies betore us. Now, just in that very thing 
lies the greatest satisfaction and comfort. 
There is in it that deep, substantial happi- 
nese that we call peace. No man ever did 3 
right thing without tasting something of that 
satisfaction, that inward approval. And the 
man who sets his whole life to the key-aote 
of duty—who steadily aud faithfully tries to 
meet each obligation as he sees it—has a 
true and solid happiness for his constant com- 
panion, 

Men sometimes fear that religion will force 
on their attention that side of life which is 
painful and terrible. They associate it with 
the sense of sin, with sorrowful repentance, 
with death and terrors beyond death. But 
that is a wholly wrong way to look at it. It 
is not repentance that is painful. The prodi 
gal’s coming home to his father was not sor- 
rowful. It is while men are unrepentant 
that they suffer; the moment they turn to 
God, they are in the arms of love. It is not 
religion that tells us that suffering is in the 


“ Your heart shall re. | 
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world; we find that out for ourselves; the 
message of religion is that all these things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. Wherever our life breaks down,—in 
our Icsses, our disappointments, by th? side 
of dying friends, before the messenger that 
calls us away,—there, like an angel, stands 
the promise of God. No man walks so roy- 
ally in the world, and none is so lighthearted, 
none finds such sweetness in joy, such cour- 
age in trouble, such happiness in life and vic- 
tory in death, as he who puts his hand in 
God’s. and lives as the child of God.— Chris- 
tian Union. 


INCREASE OF PARALYSIS. 


It will probably be nothing new to our 
readers to say that a wide and anxious inter- 
est exists all through the country, and es- 
pecially the Middle States, from the marked 
and steady increase of paralysis, apoplexy, 
and the various forms of brain and nervous 
diseases, The Springfield Republican says: 
“Vice-President Wilson has passed into that 
stage of health which Mr. Chase so long oc- 
cupied—a paralytic invalid, to whom life is 
of most uncertain duration.” Oa which the 
Washington Evening Star comments as fol- 
lows: 

“We noted some time ago the alarming 
fact that so many prominent men were being 
stricken down with paralysis, and the case of 
Vice-President Wilson adds another to the 
long list then presented, which embraced the 
names of Chief Justice Chase, Sanator Mor- 
tov, Mr. Colfax, Senator Brownlow, Walt 
Whitman, Horace Greely, &c. The cases of 
prominent pubiic men attract more attention, 
but physicians say that paralysis is notably 
on the increase amongst all classes of the 
American people. The question rises if it is 
getting to be a national disease; and if so, 
the cause of it. 

“In France, or Paris, where paralysis is 
getting to be a familiar disease, the cause has 
been attributed to a life of over-excitement, 
the use of absinthe, &. But it will be no- 
ticed that the larger number of our paraly- 
tics are of temperate and comparatively ua- 
ruffled lives. Mr. Colfax has always been of 
temperate habits, and, at the time of his at- 
tack, nothing had happznel to disturb the 
sunny tenor of his life; the Mbilier troubles 
aud excitements having come upon him later. 
Senator Wilson is of temperate, regular habits, 
and his appearance has always indicated high 
health and buoyant spirits. Walt Whitman, 
a philosopher, in mental and physical habits 
abstemious, slow in speech, gait, and life gen- 
erally—the picture of rosy, sturdy health— 
he, too, is stricken down in a moment from 
his superb manhoud.” 
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Willing to aid in calling attention to the 
enormous increase of paralysis, we cannot 
agree with the “ no special reason ” theory re- 
ferred to by the Washington Star. Thetruth 
is, of course, that the cases of all those per- 
sons, in private or public station, “ singled 
out” in the midst of apparent health for 
sudden attack, are generally the results of a 
series of violations or persistent neglect of 
physiological laws. Chief Justice Chase was 
peremptorily warned some years since, by his 
physician, to relieve himself from all strain 
upon his physical and mental energies, and 
was told he was “like an old carriage that 
could go for many a year yet, with care, upon 
a smooth road, but would soon be destroyed 
on a rough one.” Vice-President Wilson, 
for four cr five months before the last Presi- 
dential election, subjected himself, without 
intermission, mentally and physically, to a 
rate of speed and change and degree of pres- 
sure which has since had to be paid for, as 
was to be expected. Walt Whitman, disre- 
garding medical caution, continued yielding 
his iron physique, month after month, to the 
subtlest malaria of the army hospitals years 
ago, and today he is paying the penalty. 
Horace Greeley lived such a life that, for 
fifteen years before his death, it is believed 
that he did not know what it was to have a 
good night’s sleep. 

The significant lesson taught by all the in- 
stances mentioned is that a while afterward, 
sometimes months, sometimes even years, the 
stern penalty will be exacted—that good in- 
tentions and high ambition or endeavor do 
not excuse lapses of the indisputable laws of 


health, and that being borne through for the | 


time by reserved force, maturity or a strong 
will, may prove but a sad delusion. 

The subject needs volumes for its due eluci- 
dation; but enough is abuve stated to rouse 
the reader to give it—what it most needs— 
thought for his or her own case.— Public Led- 
ger. 


A TERRIBLE BOAT RIDE. 


A Colorado paper relates the circumstances 
of a remarkable descent of Clear Creek, a 
rapid torrent which has its cutlet into the 
Platte, after a long course nearly parallel 
with the Denver Railroad. 

Clear Creek is a miniature river that runs 
through the caiion of thesame name. It de- 
scends upon a down grade of four hundred 
feet per mile, with here and there a fall over 
a rocky precipice fifteen or twenty feet in 
height. Large bowlders, forty and fifty feet 


in diameter, and weighing thousands of tons, 
impede its dashing progress every two or three 
hundred yards, while its curves are so sharp 
and so frequent that the stream can no where 
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be seen for a distance of a thousand feet. 
Granite cliffs, two and three miles high, pro- 
ject over it on either side, and give a fright- 
ful, romantic and dangerous appearance to 
the rushing torrent beneath. 

Just below Black Hawk, on the side of the 
stream, a smal! reservoir has been construct- 
ed, in which is kept an ordinary skiff. Last 
| Sunday two little sons of Martin F, Walker, 
| aged respectively ten and twelve years, got 
|into the boat, and were splashing the water 
| with a stick, when the fastenings gave way, 
and the boat went drifting towards the rapid- 
ly-running current. The little boys soon dis- 
covered their danger, but were powerless to 
avert it; so they clutched hold of the sides of 
the boat, and with pallid countenances await- 
ed their doom. Soon the boat was caught by 
lthe current, and began descending at a 

fearful rate; over Black Hawk rapids 
| they went like an arrow, clearing a dis- 
tance of sixty feet at a single dash, Light- 
ing again on the torrent surface, the boat 
seemed to have gained a new impetus, and 
shot by the bowlders and around the rocky 
points. 

At a distance of about six miles below the 
starting point, conductor Gibbons, who was 
standing on the rear platform of the down C. 
C. train, saw the boat coming, and immedi- 
ately stopped the train. All hands repaired 
to the water’s edge, and did everything in 
their power to arrest the flying boat, but past 
them she went, and was out of sight in a mo- 
ment. The conductor then ordered the en- 
gineer to put on a full head of steam and fol- 
low as rapidly as possible, which he did, con- 
stantly sounding the alarm of danger. He 
did not get another glimpse of the boat, but 
the alarm brought the employees at Beaver 
Creek Station to the look-out, and quickly 
making a slip noose, they sought to throw it 
over the bow of the boat as she came under 
|the bridge. This they succeeded in doing, 
| but were utterly unable to hold the boat and 
| prevent it from going over Beaver Creek 
falls, a descent of about thirty feet. 

From this place no one saw the boat or the 
boys until it reached a point about one hun- 
dred miles below Denver. On reaching the 
Platte, which does not run very rapidly, the 
boat lodged in a drift, where it was discovered 
by a farmer named Welch, living near. He 
took the beys from the boat, which was near- 
| ly full of water, and the following evezing 
| they were restored to their overjoyed parents, 
| after having made one of the most perilous 
|and:rapid journeys ever accomplished. The 
| distance of about 140 miles is supposed to 
| have been made in something over two hours. 
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FROM “THE MEETING.” 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I reverence old-time faith and men, 
But God is near us now as then; 

His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin is imminent; 

And still the méasure of our needs 
Outgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child heart unknown, 
Question us now from star and stone; 
Too little or too much w? know, 

And sight is swift and faith is slow ; 
The power is lost to self-deceive 

With shallow forms ot make-believe. 
We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 

But the sound deafens and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight; 
The letters of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look: 
Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 

The old eutreaty: Art thou He, 

Or look we for a Christ to be ? 


God should be most where man is least: 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
\ad never rag of form or creed 
To clothe the nakedness of need, 
Where farmer folk in silence meet, 
[ turn wy bell-unsummoned feet ; 
I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

tread upon my lettered pride, 
And lowest-seated testify, 
To the oueness of hamanity ; 
Confess the universal want, 
And share whatever heaven may grant, 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 
The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 
Not ou one favored forehead fell 
Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 
But flamed o’er all the thronging host, 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 
Heart answers beart; in one desire 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
‘* Where in my name meet two or three,” 
Our Lord hath said, “1 there will be!” 
So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
Tue tecling which is evidence, 
Toat very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 
The sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges in this world of ours. 
The low and dark borizon lifts, 
To light the scenic terror shifts ; 
The breath of a diviner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer, 
That all our sorrow, pain and doubt 
A great compassion clasp: about, 
And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 
Then duty leaves to love its task, 
The beggar self-forgets to ask ; 
With smiie of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The one true life its owa renew. 


So to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 
The mystery @itly understood, 
That love of God is love of good. 
And, chiefly, its divinest trace 


In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 
That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness, 
From more than elemental fire, 
The soul's unsanctified desire, 
From sin itself, and not the pain 
That warns of its chafiig chain ; 
That worships deeper meaning lies 
In mercy and not sacrifice, 
Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 
But love’s unforced obedience ; 
That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God—for earth, not heaven ; 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 
Not masters, but benignant friends ; 
That the dear Christ dwells not afar 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattened ear, 
To bhomsge wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
Ia works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives to-day. 
nto 


For the Children. 

TAKING THE OTHER HAND. 

} 
| 


On a lovely day, in the commencement of 
Spring, a young lady, who had been watching 
| for some weeks by the sick-bed of her mother, 
| went out to take a little exercise and enjoy 
| the fresh air, for her head was full of anxiety 
jand sorrow. After strolling some distance, 
| she came to a rope-walk, and, being familiar 
to the place, she entered. At the end of the 
building she saw a little boy turning a large 
|wheel. Thinking this to be laborious em- 
| ployment for such a mere child, she said to 
him as she approached, “ Who sent you to 
this place?’ 
“Nobody, ma’am ; I came myself.” 
“ Do you get pay for your Jabor ?” 
“Indeed Ido. I get ninepence a day.” 
“ What do you do with the money ?” 
“Q, mother gets it all.” 
“ You give nothing to your father then ?” 
“T have no father, ma’am.” 
* Do you like this work ?” 
“O, well enough, ma’am; but if I did not 
like it I should still do it, that I might get 
| the money for mother.” 
“ How long do you work in the day ?” 
“ From nine to twelve in the morning, and 
from two to tive in the afternoon.” 
| “ How old are you ?” 
| “ Almost nine.” 
“Do you get tired of turning this great 
wheel ?” 
“ Yes, sometimes, ma’am.” 
“ Aud what do you do then ?” 
| “Why ma’am, I take the other hand.” 
| The lady gave him a piece of money. 
' 





“Ts this for mother, ma’am ?” asked the 
well-pleased urchin. 

“No, 10; it is for yourself; because you 
are a good little boy.” 
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“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” returned he, | themselves, to an enjoyment for which they 
smiling ; mother will be so proud and 80 | are too poor to pay.—Scribner’s Monthly. 
happy.” eens 

The young lady departed, and returned EXPERIMENTS ON INSECTS, 


home strengthened in her devotion to duty,! \. Felix Plateau, a young Belgian natur- 
and instructed in true practical philosophy | glist, not having quite outgrown h’s childish 


by the words and example of a mere child. proclivities, has been turning them to scien- 
“The next time duty seems hard to me,” she | tific purposes, and trying a variety of ex- 


said to herself, “ I-will imitate this little boy | periments on insects, which present curious 


and take the other hand.” | results. Whether the insects forced into his 
eta assistance quite like his processes, is doubtful ; 

WHAT TO DO WITH OLD BOOKS AND NEwsPa- | but they are certainly treated with great con- 
PERS. fe mepecrs When M. Plateau wi hes to know 

the exact weight of a beetle, he chloroforms 

Not long since a gentleman visiting a char- | him or stupefies him with ether, that he may 
ity hospital, remembering that he had some} not “kick the beam” when he is weighed. 
illustrated papers in his pocket, gave them | M. Plateau demonstrates that the power of 
to an old man there who could not read. He | an insect is in inverse proportion to its size. 
would have forgotten the circumstance if he | The smallest are the strongest. It is found 
had not been reminded of it by one of the| that these little creatures can lift a weight 
physicians of the institution whom he met from foriy to seventy times heavier than them- 
afterward. “He has not yet finished study-| selves. Man has a power of traction equal 
ing <those pictures,” continued the Doctor, | to five-sixths of his own weight, and a horse 
after mentioning the incident. “ Do you re-| js equal to the moving of two-thirds only. 
member the dull, vacant countenance of the | Of course this is without the common appli- 
man? You would be surprised now at its| cation of the lever in the wheel-spoke, or of 
sprightlinese, and when I spoke tohim ofthe | any other mechanical appliance. A beetle 
change, he said: ‘Oh, Doctor! you can’t! under a candlestick will, as is well known, 
know what a joy these papers bave been to | move it in its effurts to escape ; which feat, it 
me! I have Jain on this bed week after week ; | has been remarked, is relatively the same as 
I have counted again and again all the |if a human prisoner in a cell could shake the 
equares in this counterpane; I can shut my | building by putting his back to the wall. 
eyes and put my finger on any particular fig- | Linnwus remarks that if an elephant had the 
ure in it. I know every speck on the walls | force of a horned beetle he would be able to 


of my room. I can tell just how many bricks | push 2 mountain before him—a small moun- 
in the wall of the opposite building can be | tain, of course! 


counted through my window, and I have 
been £o tired until I got these papers.’” 
Is not such a result worth the expenditure 





Among the ‘most curious experiments re- 
corded are some trials of the strength of bee- 
tles. A dark tube is made of card, closed 
of a little trouble, a postage stamp, and a | with glasses at one end. This glass is hung 
newepaper wrapper? Generous-hearted peo- | on a pivot, like the swinging glass in a church 
ple often complain that they can give noth-| window. The beetle makes for the light, and 
ing, because they have no morey to bestow ; | pushing to get out, lifts from four to ninety 
and yet there are so many tender charities | times his own weight. The smaller the crea- 
that require co little money, and sometimes | ture the greater his power. The mole or the 
none at all. rabbit makes burrows in which the little ant 

If travellers would mail books and jour-| would be lost, yet the ant’s strength is rela- 
nals to some charitable institution, instead cf | tively much greater than that of the mole. 





leaving them scattered about in cars and ho-|The excavating power of the latter is, how- 
tels, the benefit conferred would be out of| ever, most wonderful. We once saw a mole 
all proportion to the small amount of trou-| turned out of his track with a spade. The 
ble requisite. Stay-at-home readers can take | little creature fell upon a gravel walk, and 
their discarded books to scme poor unfortu- | in less time than it takes to write down the 
nate they may chance to know, or send them | fact, the four-footed engineer was out of sight 
to those who are interested in public chari- | again. 

ties, that they may dispose of them. And| An African ant-hill is thousands upon 
even many invalids (who are generally great | thousands of times larger than the builders. 
readers) will, doubtless, be glad to learn that, |The Pyramid of Cheops is but ninety times 
although apparently able to do so little for | the height of aman. Ifa lion had the power 
themselves or any one else, they have this | of a grasshopper he could leap over a mile; 
opportunity afforded them of so greatly help-| and it has been asserted that if a man 
ing other invalids, more unfortunate than! could leap like a flea, the misstatements of 
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the celebrated “ Moon Hoax” might be cor-|the dining room, is vacated every winter 


rected by notes taken on the spot.—Philad.. 
Public Ledger. 





FISH CULTURE IN CHINA. 


A French official, M. Dubry de Thiersont, 
writing from China, states that fish culture 
has for thousand of years been an important 
branch of industry among the Chinese. They 
selected the best kinds of fish for breeding, 
calling them family fish. Most of those em- 
cee belong tothe cyprine family, are her- 

iverous, fatten fast, and grow rapidly to a 
large size. Nearly every farm had its fish 
tank or pond, and the care of its inmates was 
as constant a duty as that of any other stock. 
It is oniy recently that artificial fish culture 
has been introduced, and the Chinese main- 
tain that fish so bred quickly degenerate. Tne | 
method they adopt is to collect the young | 
spawn or fry and then bring them up in the 
natural way. The punds and tanks of the 
interior provinces are yearly supplied in this 
way, and during the season for fishing are 
regularly drawn upon as sources of food. 
Laws for the protection of fish are stringent 
and thoroughly executed. The management 
is placed in the hands of mandarins, each of 
which has charge of a certain district. Their 
business is to see: 1st. That at given periods 
_ of the year, a quantity of fry in proportion 
to the extent of the district, is turned into its 
waters. 2d. That during the spawning sea- 
son the communications between the lakes 
and rivers are free so that fish may deposit 
their spawn 3d. To prevent any person fish- 
ing between the months of April and Sep- 
tember, and to take care that nothing is done 
to injure the fish in any way. Tne great 
rivers which fall into the sea are open to fish- 
ermen throughout the year, and the minor 
rivers for nine months; but the lakes and 
smaller streams are only fished from Septem. 
ber to April. These regulations and the 
universal adoption of fish-ponds and tanks in 
which the so-called family or domestic fish 
are preserved and fattened, give to the in- 
habitants an abundant supply of fresh water 
fish, which for centuries has never failed even 
for a single year. 


— 8m ‘ 


MAKE A PLAYROOM FOR THE CHILDREN, 


We want to beg of the mothers to make 
some provision for their children’s amuse- 
ment, not in the way of costly toys, but by 
giving them a place to play. It saves time 
and trouble, it saves your own and your chil- 
dren’s temper. In many families a playroom 
could be given to the children with very little 
inconvenience. We know of a family where 
a little six-by-ten sewing room, opening from 





when the cold drives the boys from their 
basement workshop. The carpet is taken 
up, two barrels with a board across them 
makes a work bench, a dry-goods box is a 
storing place for lumber, and an old bureau 
is tool chest and depository for finished and 
unfinished jobs. A board slid across the 
bottom of the doorway keeps the shavings 
from being dragged upon the dining-room 
carpet, and here, on their own premises, the 
boys work and play in perfect content. They 
whittle, they cut paper, they paste, they 
paint. There are but two rules for the shop. 
No tools must be left out of their drawer at 
night, and every Saturday the shop must be 
put in perfect order, and all rubbish de- 
posited in the kindling box under the bench. 
We have no doubt the mother misses her 
sewing-room, but the gain compensates for the 
loss a hundred fold. If you cannot do this, 
the many mothers cannot, still let them work 
and play. A deep box in the corner will 
hold a young mechanic and his work, and 
paper clippings are easily brushed up from a 
square oilcloth, which may be quickly spread 
down or gathered up. A big apron of old 
calico is quickly run together, and will keep. 
the nicest little suit tidy, while the delighted 
artist paints to his heart’s content. Let there 
be a corner somewhere to store the queer, 
nondescript articles so dear to a child’s 
heart, and teach the children to gather them 
up themselves. If you can spare neither * 
cupboard, closet nor drawer, a box, neatly 
covered with carpet or drugget, will not 
injure the neatest sitting room. But do not 
sacrifice all the comf.rt and -happiness of 
your children by a too scrupulous neatness. 
Why should a home be neat, save for the 
comfort and happiness of its inmates ?— Little 
Corporal. 


—_—— <9 ——__—_ 


Se.ected. 
SORROWS OF CHILDHOOD, 


These bitter sorrows of childhood! when 
sorrow is all new and strange, when hope has 
not yet got wings to fly beyond the day and 
weeks, and the space from summer to sum- 
mer seems measureless. “Ah, my child, 
you will have real troubles to fret about by- 
and-by,” is the consolation we have almost 
all of us had administered to us in our child- 
hood, and have repeated to other children, 
since we have been grown up. We have all 


of us sobbed so piteously, standing with tiny 
bear legs above our little socks, when we lost 
sight of our mother or nurse in some strange 
place; but we can no longer recall the 
poignancy of that moment and weep over it, 
as we do over the remembered sufferings of 
five or ten years ago. 


Every one of those 
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keen moments has left its trace, and lives in 
us still, but such traces have blent themselves 
irrecoverably with the firmer texture of our 
youth and manhood; and so it comes that 
we can look on at the troubles of our children 
with a smiling disbelief in the reality of their 
pain. Is there any one who can recover the 
experience of his childhood, not merely with 
a memory of what he did and what hap- 
pened to him, of what he liked and disliked 
when he was in frock and trousers, but with 
an intimate penetration, a revived conscious- 
ness of what he felt then—when it was 80 
long from one midsummer to another? what 
he felt when his schoolfellows shut him out 
of their game because he would pitch the 
ball wrong out of mere wilfulness; or on a 
rainy day in the holidays, when he didn’t 
know how to amuse himself, and fell from 
idleness into mischief, from mischief into de- 
fiance, and from defiance into sulkiness; or 
when his mother absolutely refused to let 
him have a tailed coat that “ half,” although 
every other boy of his age had gone into 
tails already? Surely if we could recall that 
early bitterness and the dim guesses, the 
strangely perspectiveless conception of life 
that gave the bitterness its iotensity, we 
should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our chil- 
dren. Cuildhood has no forebodings; but 
then, it is soothed by no memories of outlived 
sorrow. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


A conference of Friends interested in the matter 
of Firsteday Schools will be held at Westbury Meet- 
ing-house, Long Island, on First-day, 8th mo. 24th, 
1873, at 3 o’clock P. M. All are invited. Trains 
leave Huuters Point at 9 o’clock A. M. Oa behalf 
of Executive Committee of Friends’ First-day School 
Association. J.T. Tossy, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 

Tue Pennsylvania Railway managers deserve the 
thanks of- the public for abolishing the prize pack- 
age nuisance on their road. This system of prize 
packages i3 doing much to undermine the public 
morals. Thousands cf children take their first les- 
sons in gambling in this way, and if blacklegs are 
not plenty in the next generation it will not be be- 
cause we have not afforded excellent facilities for 
their’ production. The laws ought rigorously to 
suppress these petty gambling practices ; but, since 
they do not, we are doubly thankful to : bis railway 
torporation for what it bas done to puta stop to 
them. Will not the rest of the railroads go and do 
likewise ?— Christian Union, 


A Swepisu Arctic Exploring Expedition was some 
time ago sent out to make discoveries in the hyperbo- 
rean regions in the neighborbood of Spitzbergen. 
About the close of last year there came the intelli- 
gence that the members of this expedition, togeth- 
er with the crews of six Norwegian sealing vessels, 
had all been caught in the ice and were io danger 
of being frozen or starved to death. The Norwe- 
gian Government at once sent a steamer to rescue 
them, but she returned with broken engines and 
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short of fuel, and hope was almost abandoned. The 
exploring expedition sailed upon three vessels, and 
one of them, the Oukel Adam, bas recently arrived 
at the port of Tromso, on the northern coast of Nor- 
way, and reports that the other two vessels were, on 
June 29:h, perfectly safe at Moselbay, Spitzbergen, 
only two d-aths having occurred since the expedition. 
sailed. Theexplorers tad made extended tours in 
Spitzbergen ard tne neighboring islands and seas, 
and the expedition was regarded as quite successful. 
This gives room for hope of a good ending for our 
Polaris search expeditions.—Public Ledger. 


THE young women employed in the Lowell ( Mass.) 
mills, by private sabscription among themselves, 
have recently started what they designate as a 
“Home.” It is designed for the shelierand support 
of worthy girls out of work, and to aid them in pro- 
curing employment. Another of its benevolent func- 
tions will be to take care, duriog working hours, of 
childreo whose mothers are engaged in the mills. 


Books For THE Poor.—While travelling, recently, 
in England, I observed something in operation which 
I think might be a blessing to the poor of our coun- 
try as well. Most peojle, when travelling. buy 
numerous illustrated papers, books, ete, which are 
thrown away on the arrival of the traveller at his 
destinaticn as worthless. and which ysually find 
their way to the stove. The English make a better 
use of them They have at each station a box 
fastened up, which is very similar to our letter- 
boxes, but sometimes larger, and into this box the 
traveller puts his papers, books, etc.. which are in 
turn collected by men who carry them to hospitals, 
homes for old men and women, and similar institu- 
tions, where they are gladly received. That which 
is in our country discarded as worthless is a source 
of great pleasure and comfort to hundreds in Eng- 
land.—From a letter to the Advertiser. 


Coat anp Iron are said to be declining in price 
in England. The trade circulars report a reaction 
from the previous high prices, and a diminished de- 
mand for both articles. There is, however, nat- 
urally a strong effort to keep the prices up, but 
consumers begin to feel easier, and look upon the 
crisis as passing away. In the coal markets it is 
said the demand is not sufficient to keep the col- 
lieries in more than partial operation, and, al- 
though the trade associations rigidly quote the 
higher prices, yet numerous individual dealers are 
yielding and making sales at lower rates. During 
the alarm that recently prevailed for fear the stock | 
of coal was giving out, various surveys were made 
in the South Staffordshire district, and the coal 
field was found to extend beyond its former sup- 
posed boundary, and this has reassured those who 
were inclined to look far ahead for remote dangers. 


Cayenne Pepper, mustard, or ginger can, with 
great benefit, be added to the food of fowls, to in- 
crease their vigor, and to stimulate egg production. 
This apparently artificial diet will be seen to be 
natural if we remember that wild birds of the gal- 
linaceous species get access to very many highly 
spiced berries and buds; articles that give the 
‘““‘oame flavor” to their flesh. The ordinary food of 
the domestic fowl is not, indeed, entirely without 
some addition, since there is more or less of an 
aromatic principle in wheat, Indian corn, and all 
other grains. Nevertheless, it is not sufficient in 
quantity to supply the place of the strouger spices, 
a taste for which is part of the fowl’s inherited 
constitution. A moderate quantity of cayenne, 


etc., added to the ground grain is always productive 
of health and thriftin poultry.—T7he Pouliry World. 





—— 
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BENJAMIN STRATTAN, BOOEKS 
CENERAL INSURANCE wqeED ST TES 
axp ‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER.| for sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. Bssays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jousson, 





Loans Negotiarev, Rants Courecren, &c., Ae. ROM UE Wiieccccccctscsnasen sncsed: cdscteed Price 25c. 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, Janz Jounson. Part First..............-++« Price 126c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


RLIOHMOND, IND. Jang Jounson. Part Second............... Price 20¢ 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 

DR. GEO. ROBERTS, By Anw A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
DENTIST, Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 


Peaumuay 431 Nears Sexem Srasee, | Janz Jonson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | “ 108 “ “ Second. “ 35c 
would be pleased to see bis friends and those in need | Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
of his services | Haprist KE. Srocety. 18mo. 136 pp...... Price 4% 
| Thoughts for the Children, or Questione anc 

A. K. PARRY, Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro 

s : ; fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 

612 Sprine Garpen Street, Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 2c 


;, 4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75e. 
“A Treasury of Pacts’”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior ot 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yerns, Sil 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s | 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 


ee 





GY @ EP Tee — “ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonson. 
REBECCA ELKINTON, 6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each............0006 Price 75e 
BONNET MAEER, Devotional Poetry for the ee 
7 . 32 MO. 64 PP......eee serene tecececsecccceeese rice 20. 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STREET, Memoir of Margaret Brown, by BseyJamin Hat 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ | LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., Cloth............ Price 500. 
acai ala cece al ee Sia — | 
ENGRAVED FORMS | JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tus Onty Dougie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY | 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat ! 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. j 

JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. | 


WEST END HOUSE, 


Cark May City, N. J. For sale, wholesale and retai!, by A. L. RAPP & 
' SON, Cabinet, Hardware and Veneer dealers,"226 











Situation Unsurpassed. Terms Moderate. | SOUTH SECOND STREET, below Dock. 
A. P. COOK, ! The above Spring is one of the best and cheapest 
2m Proprietress. in the market. o 
ee ee RS —--'| g@ePersons desiring a set of these Springs on 
Fifth Month 1, 1873. trial, address by mail. 3m 


ANOTHER REDUCTION IN TEAS! 
AT WM. INGRAM’S TEA WAREHOUSE, 
112 South Second Street. 


Good Family Black Tea, for 50 cents. Green Tea, 
from 50 cents up. Black Teas, low priced, 30 cents | 
up. Also, Young Hyson, Imperial, Japan and Gun- | 
powder Teas, ail fresh imported. Best quality of} 814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. 
Coffee, fresh roasted. Store Keepers and Families 
who purchase by the Package, ata still greater re- Particular attention given to the wants of Frieuds 
duction. Remember, when you want Guod Teas, at Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Low Prices, call or send your address to William Cards and Engraving generally. 

Ingram, Tea Dealer, No. 112 South Second Street, | 
Philadelphia. Branch Store, 1302 Jefferson St. eet aa 
~~. __ ISAAC G. TYSON, 
' DS ad PHOTOCRAPHER, 
and medical attention to chronic invalids and others, 240 N. Eighth St 
with the use of Electricity and Baths when needed, 0 Sages Sires. 


by Dr. Lettie A. Smith, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. |! Photographing in all its branches, Special atten 
N. B.—Good reference given wien addressed. tion given to copying old pictares. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


| 





Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
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THE BEST IN USE 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


lee Cream Freezer 


a Patent], will produce a finer quality of 
ream in less time and with less labor, than any 
other Freezer made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will 
pay the entire cost of the machine in one season in 
saving of ice alone. Sizes from three to forty quarts. 
Call and see it, or send for catalogue. 
CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
16t 506 Commerce Street, Phila- 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marggr Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Gocds, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iren, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 





SDWIN CRAFT 


C. 0. JESSUP. 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fiteert Street, Pata. 
A Genera! Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 


patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
‘bodies in ice. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 


PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


- OARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oi] Sloth, Mats, do. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
“w2Spe23 «33: North Second 8&t , Philada, 





CHAS. W. PACKER’S 


PATENT 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 


A large number of Testimonials might be offered in Recom- 
mendation of these Freezers, but the fact that they are now sold 
by the leading houses in all the principal cities'in the country, 
and that numbers of them are exported every year, are sufficient 
guarantees of their excellence. They are made in the most sub- 
stantial manner—none but the best materials are used in their 
construction, and the mechanical arrangements are such that 
ttey will freeze Cream, Fruit or Water Ices, in the shortest pos- 


Sizes—2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 15 and 25 quarts. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Cc. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, 
17 South Fourth Street, Philada. 


Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples five years old can be seen and 
tasted at our store. We have hundreds of testi- 
monials from all parts of the country, endorsing the 
Powder. It is cheap, healthy, and reliable, and the 
fruit can be used the same as ald-fashioned sugar 
preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 40 
quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by all drag- 


, gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A 


liberal discount by the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY, & CO., 
No. 136 North Second St., Philada. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Auiey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry 8t. 


ly 
I. F. HOPKINS, 
REMCVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 
TAILOR, 
Late Cutter and Foreman of Caas C. Jackson, de- 
ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see his friends and 
patrons of the old establishment. 





PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Rewoven 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
ahove Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 


rao 





